OLD LOVE STORIES RETOLD

back, and actually, so to say, but momentarily
borrowed, to the end that he might further enrich
it, make it the more immortally hers.

A touch of self-reproach may seem to have
entered into this sacrifice. " I have often," he said
to Madox Brown, " been writing at those poems
when Lizzie was ill and suffering, and I might have
been attending to her, and now they shall go." But
deep grief is ever thus self-reproachful. There
always seems something undone that we might have
done for the dead we love. It is the deepest love
that is ever thus retrospectively scrupulous and
self-torturing, and it would be unjust to Rossetti
to allow too much weight to such words spoken in
such an hour. No human love is quite perfect, and
in its own heart-love the most pure and devoted
will always be conscious of shortcoming in this and
that. It is by the whole history of a feeling that it
must be judged, not by a small failure here and
there; and so judged, who can study Rossetti's
paintings and poems without realizing that his love
for Elizabeth Siddal was, not only the one passion,
but the enduring religion of his life, a religion which
gives his work an unusual sacramental significance,
the importance of a spiritual message :

" Yea, in God's name, and Love's, and thine would I

Draw from one loving heart such evidence
As to all hearts all things shall signify. . . ."

These lines were certainly  among the poems
that lay between her hair and her cheek, that sad